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party which had acknowledged itself incompetent for office four months before; and therefore Disraeli's motion was lost by a large majority. After Whitsuntide the general debate was resumed, and eventually the Government received without a division1 an assurance of the support of the House in the prosecution of the war. On the last night Disraeli, in an elaborate oration, impressed on Ministers the necessity of having a definite idea of the object for which they were struggling, and of the means by which they could accomplish it. A passage as to the responsibility of a majority in the House of Commons in matters of foreign policy is as applicable to-day as when it was spoken. In domestic policy the mistakes of a Parliamentary majority might be set right by another Parliamentary majority afterwards. But, in foreign affairs,
Every step that you take is an irretrievable one, and the consequences of your conduct are immediate and palpable. A false step in such a ease cannot be retraced; you cannot, as you do on domestic questions, rescind your policy, calculate the loss you have sustained by the unwise system you have pursued, and console yourselves by thinking that for the future you will shun a policy proved to be injurious. If you make a mistake in your foreign affairs; if you enter into unwise treaties; if you conduct campaigns upon vicious principles | if the scope and tendency of your foreign system are founded upon want of information or false information, or are framed with no clear idea of what are your objects and your means of obtaining them, there is no majority in the House of Commons which can long uphold a G-overnment under such circumstances. A majority under such circumstances will not make a Government strong, but will make this House weak.
The object of the Conservative party, said Disraeli, was to check the preponderance of Russia as against Turkey, and preserve Constantinople to the Porte. He
1 June 8. Disraeli had expected a division, and wrote that morning to Lennox: ' We divide to-night. I think we shall cut down the majority half; and if our fellows were only steady, I have little doubt that "before July was past a further parallel might be advanced into the enemy's camp : but I am vexed, every moment, with sad stories of crotchety idiots.1ntiary, entirely declined to give way.
